“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” — Cowper. 
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Cruelty in High Farming. 
The following, intended for English readers, 
concerns all who are interested either in the high 
tivation of domestic animals, or in the question 
of food supplies.—[Ep. O. D. A. 


_. A moral blemish, not yet adverted to, but much 
too serious to be left unnoticed, is the cruelty to 
animals involved in the species of husbandry in 
Vogue on the best managed small farms. The 
freproach hereby implied does not, indeed, attach 
‘exclusively to small farmers ; on the contrary,none 
are more obnoxious than the agricultural mag- 
hates in this and other countries under whose 
auspices high farming has been carried to the 
loftiest pitch and widest extension. Our own 
Most eminent stock-breeders have almost ceased 
to be grazicrs. When going over their premises 
a see little or no pasture, and look in vain for 

comely, many-hued cattle whose diffusion 


Over the flowery meads imparts to the ordinary 


English landscape one of its most characteristic 
charms. On asking what has become of them 
you are led into a spacious hall, built usually of 
open planking, with mats that can be raised or 
lowered at pleasure for protection against sun, 
wind, or rain; there are stone troughs full of pure 
water, and other troughs onsionte replenished 
with sliced roots, bruised beans, crushed oil-cake, 
chopped hay and straw, barley-meal and oatmeal, 
—all more or less cooked. There is good ventila- 
tion, light enough for seeing, exemplary cleanli- 
ness, coolness in summer, warmth in winter: in 
short, all the arrangements for fabricating milk, 
meat and manure seem at first sight perfect. 
Nevertheless, after visiting one of these factories, 
= are apt, like M. de Lavergne, to feel that you 

ave had your fill of meat for some days to come. 
For there, each in his narrow stall forever pent, 
the poor beasts are doomed to pass their whole 
existence, from the cradle to the grave, never 
stirring out until marched off to slaughter and to 
final entombment in human sarcophagi. 

It is bad enough to have to reflect, or to have to 
banish the reflection, that we are by the conditions 
of our nature condemned to assume the relations 
of beasts of prey towards so many beasts of the 
field, inasmuch that, if these had minds to speak 
and tongues to speak them, any moralists among 
them would be fully warranted in execrating us 
with all the horror and disgust with which we are 
accustomed to declaim against man-eating tigers 
and alligators. And then to think of that habit 
of the more refined of us of sentimentalizing over 
the innocent-looking creatures, destined in due 
season to be served up to us in the guise of quar- 
ters of lamb and fillets of veal. Is it not much as 
if Polyhemus, with the captive Odysseans in his 
cave, had, before making a meal of a handsome 
cabin-boy, gone into xsthetic raptures over his 
soft eyes and delicate complexion? Of course, 
however, there is no use in rebelling against phys- 
ical necessity. E’en let us then submit with as 
much reluctance as may be needful for the stilling 
ef our consciences, and resignedly kill and eat, 
seeing that if we would live we must at any rate 
kill, even though we did not eat what we had 
killed. 

Still, until the proper season for killing arrives, 
we may at least abstain from torture, and vouch- 
safe to the respited lives such alleviations as may 
be consistent with their primary obligations of 
subserving human appetites; all the more, leay- 
ing to sheep and oxen what emotional enjoyment 


they are capable of deriving from the balmy air 
and the sun’s light and warmth, because, bein 
but brutes, they are destitute of our rational an 
imaginative capacities, 

Granted, for argument’s sake, that a good deal 
more meat may be manufactured in prison cells 
than can be grown naturally under the open sky, 
and that denser multitudes may be nourished in 
consequence, the command on mankind to increase 
and multiply is not, after all, so imperative that 
all other injunctions emanating from the same 
source must give way to it. Really, to listen to 
the insolence with which the peg are of the 
lords of creation, in respect of the subject races, 
are sometimes asserted, is almost enough to tempt 
one to wish that the doctrine of metempsychosis 
could come again into fashion, and so selfishness 
be enlisted on the side of humanity. For with 
whomsoever it was an article of faith, that there 
are no bodies into which their own souls might 
not possibly transmigrate after death ; with them, 
also, there would possibly be more scrupulousness 
as to the sort of experiments they tried on the 
vilest bodies; they would think twice before sanc- 
tioning, by example, practices of which they 
might chance to become, ere-long, the subjects, 
and would grow shy of skinning eels alive, or- 
of thrusting liver-complaint down the throats of 
os or of consigning oxen to durance not many 

egrees less vile than Casper Hauser’s. 

In the absence, however, of such moral deter- 
rent, a hygienic apprehension may be suggested 
as not unlikely to come home to men’s business 
and bellies. Ir there be a grain of truth in sani- 
tary science, it is manifestly impossible for cattle 
to keep their health shut up from birth to death 
in dusk or darkness, without a solitary whiff of 
heaven’s breath or a glimpse of sunshine to cheer 
them, with only three square yards to turn in for 
exercise, and with noibing to do in order to kill - 
time but to be perpetually gorging their unstinted 
supplies of unctious provender. Continuance 
from generation to generation in such a regimen 
cannot but occasion fatty degeneration of ‘heart, 
liver and lungs,—of every organ and every tissue, 
—vitiating every secretion, and impregnating 
milk and meat with germs of disease, sure, on 
transfer to the hotbed of the human stomach, to 
shoot up forthwith into rankest development. No 
prophet is needed to warn us that murrain among 
cattle, pestilence among cattle-eaters must sooner 
or later be the result.—From “ A Plea for Peasant 
Proprietors,” by Wn. Thomas Thornton, C. B. 
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A Good Word for the Hog. 

He is one of the pachydermatous or thick- 
skinned animals, of which the existing genera 
are the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopot- 
amus, the hyrax, the tapir, the hog. The ele- 
phant, which once spread in countless herds to the 
polar regions, is now confined to the woods of 
the tropics: the rhinoceros, yet more rare, is 
limited to the hottest regions of India and Africa ; 
the hippopotamus, one of the hugest of living 
quadrupeds, is confined to the larger rivers of 
Africa; the tapir merely lingers in some of the 
forests of inter-tropical countries; but the hog 
survives the revolutions of countless ages, and is 
reproduced in countless multitudes in every region 
of the earth. 

However grovelling and mean may appear his 
habits when reduced to the degradation of slavery, 
yet he is not destitute of sagacity, nor unsuscep- 
tible of attachment. When he lives in the cabin 
of the peasant, he loses much of his rudeness, 
suffers himself to be caressed, and recognizes 
his protectors. Instances are known in which the 
hog, for the purposes of exhibition, has been 
brought to perform a number of feats, displaying 
a marvellous degree of docility. 

Intractable, rapacious, and selfish, as we are 
wont to esteem this animal, no mother is more 
tender of her young or more resolute in their 
defence. Hogs are not insensible to natural affec- 
tions; they are gregarious and social, warming 
one another with their bodies in cold weather; 
and, when assembled in herds, manifesting the 
utmost sympathy for one another’s sufferings. 
Should one give signal of distress, all within hear- 
ing rush to his assistancé; they gather round 
their comrade and fiercely assail the largest 
animals that have injured him. In Calabria, 
where they are grazed in herds, the keeper uses a 
kind of bagpipe, which, when at sunset they are 
to be driven homeward, instantly collects them 
from all parts. In certain villages there is a 
common swineherd; in the morning, when he 
sounds his horn, all the pigs rush forth and follow 
him to the place of feeding; in the evening they 
return under his guidance, and when they enter 
the village each runs to his own sty without mis- 
take. In some of the Southern United States, it 
is usual to turn the pigs into the woods, but to 
collect them together once a week, by giving 
them salt and maize, or other favorite food. At 
the very hour they are to receive their weekly 
present, they reassemble from all parts, without a 
straggler. They have the sagacity always to dis- 
cover the food that suits them, never being, like 
some other animals whose senses are blunted by 
domestication, poisoned by the plants they find in 
the wild state. Their exquisite senses of smell 
and touch direct them to earth-nuts and other 
roots, acorns, and the like, which are found buried 
in the ground. They are conscious of an impend- 
ing storm, and carry straw as if to shelter them- 
selves from its violence. They are agitated when 
the wind blows violently, screaming and running 
to the sty for shelter, which has given rise to this 
singular saying of the country people, that “pigs 
see the wind.” The explanation is, that the hog 
dreads wetness and cold, and is eminently sensitive 
to coming changes of the weather.—Prof. Low, in 
“ National Live Stock Journal” for August, 


AN exchange mentions a tame crow which has 
become a village pet. He takes a decided liking 
to the boys, and they appreciate his friendship b 
allowing him to go where he pleases unmolested, 
A little boy who lives on Davis Street is the 
raven’s favorite, and like Mary’s little lamb, he 
follows his friend to school, where he joins the 
children in their play, flying close above their 
heads as they slide down hill or skate upon the 
ice. Jack has a way of peeping into windows and 
startling the inmates of the house with his loud 
“eaw!” caw!” but otherwise he is quite a well- 
behaved bird. 


The Bird in a Storm. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
A blackbird, perched on that old tree, 
Kept whistling clear and loud, 
Its little heart brimful of glee, 
Seemed running o’er with joy, to be 
In a spot without a cloud. 


But, ere another hour was past, 
The thunder-scow] was round; 
The chilling rain poured cold and fast, 
And the old tree bent in the sudden blast, 
With a dull and moaning sound. 


But there was the blackbird still in the tree, 
With his pan not yet done; 

It carolled away in its earnest glee, 

As though it were sure that God must be 
In the shadow as well as the sun. 


Its wings were drenched, and the bough was wet, 
No ray was below or above; 

But it shook its dripping feathers of jet, 

And, hopefully resting, it carolled yet 
In the tone of grateful love. 


I watched the clouds, and I saw the bird, 
As it whistled on the bough, 
And a lesson came in the notes I heard; 
The spirit of my heart was stirred, 
And thought sat on my brow. 


It whispered thus: “Oh! child of earth, 
Learn thou to sing with trust, 
Not only in the hour of mirth, 
But when the sorrowing time of dearth 
May lay thy joys in dust!” 
An Elephant as Nurse. 


A large elephant showed, by constant flagella- 
tion of his body, that he was much annoyed by 
his tiny persecutors, the mosquitoes, and just at 
that time the keeper brought a little naked black 
thing, as round as a ball, which in India I believe 
they call a child, laid it down before the animal 
with two words in Hindoostanee, *“* Watch it,” and 
then walked away into the town. The elephant 
immediately broke off the larger part of the bough 
so as to make a smaller and more convenient 
whisk, and directed its whole attention to the child, 
goy fanning the little lump of India-ink, and 


riving away every mosquito which came near it; 
this he continued tor upward of two hours, regard- 
less of himself, until the keeper returned. It was 
really a beautiful sight, causing much reflection. 
He was a monster, whose weight excceded that of 
the infant by at least ten thousand times, acknowl- 
edging that the image of his Maker, even in the 
lowest degree of perfection, was divine; silently 
proving the truth of the sacred announcement 
that God hath “ given to man dominion over the 
beast of the field.” And here too was a brute 
animal setting an example of devotion and self- 
denial that but few Christians, none indeed but a 
mother, could have practised. 
Mould the Childien. 


A Webster correspondent thus writes :— 


I do not know how better to secure success to 
the principles you teach than to implant them in 
the hearts of the little ones through the agency of 
mothers, teachers and books. What a pity it is 
that the manifestation of affection is considered‘a 
weakness! 1 think parents are greatly to blame 
fcr this. Jt begets in children the feeling that the 
manifestation of the opposite feeling is manly. If 
they could be taught that the highest type of 
manhood is that nearest the image of God, who is 
a God of love, and their ambition be to reach it, 
your aims would be vastly promoted. To this 
end let us labor, J. R. W 


{For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
Are Mind and Soul Synonymous Terms ? 
BY J. M. G. 


It is said that animals are not endowed with 
reason, although they may have powers of instinct, 
so called. Now, what may this instinct be? Ma 
it not be as wonderful as many of the exclusive 
attributes of man? Why does the deer, when 
pursued ni the panther, so often seek the lair of 
the bear, that these two enemies may contend, and 
thus give him a chance of escape? Is he simply 
an automaton, acting under the influence of a 
power in which he takes no interest? Or is there 
a thought, or series of thoughts, going on in his 
brain; thoughts indistinct, perhaps, yet resulti 
in some action for his own benefit? What thought 
really is we do not know, but that we do think we 
know. Why, then, should not the animal think, 
which has the physical evidences of capability for 
thought, together with exhibitions of intelligence, 
showing clearly the result of mental action? If 
animals do think, then they have souls. If they 
do not think, then in their constitution is some- 
thing far more marvellous than anything in con- 
nection with our organization. The fact that 
animals have been seen to suddenly start in their 
sleep and cry out, appears quite an argument to 
show that they dream ; and what is dreaming but 
thinking during sleep? Why is the horse so 
reluctant to approach the spot where he has been 
badly frightened in some former time, if it is 
not the remembrance of the occurrence which 
remains? And what is memory but thought? 
And if it is memory which haunts his brain, what 
is it that causes him to shun the spot in present 
time but the zdea that what has occurred in a par- 
ticular place, is more likely to happen in that 
place again than in any other? Can ideas exist 
butina mind? . . . The wonderful work of 
elephants in India, piling timber with great pre- 
cision, arranging stick upon stick with almost 
human intelligence, building walls, etc., is cal- 
culated to fill us with wonder. But the cause for 
such astonishment vanishes when we regard the 
elephant as possessed of a soul, as appropriate 
to his position in life as ours is to our position. 

We dwell wont on the idea of friends, much 
attached to each other here, meeting in the exist- 
ence after this life. Animals, we know, have, on 
the death of a kind master, pined away in sorrow, 
and, perhaps, died on his grave. Grief evidently 
causes this. It is the mourning of deep, loving 
affection ; it is the agony of the worshipper at the 
loss of the worshipped. Does, then, this fine 
essence of feeling which, even in man, is rarely so 
strong as to cause death, does it, when inhabitin 
the body and influencing the actions of the animal, 
vanish, while the soul of some wretched human 
being, steeped in crime during all its existence, 
lives on forever? That mysterious yet clearly 
existing something, we know not what, is actual 
and real, as well in our lower fellow-creatures as 
in us; and the death of the body cannot destroy it. 

{For Our Dumb Animals.] 

We read with much pleasure in your last issue 
of the kind provision made by Mrs. Barnard, of 
West Lynn, for the supply of water for dogs and 
birds, though it has taken a feather from our oan 
cap, for we verily thought that we were the only 
folks that had a private fountain for the smaller 
wayfarers. For the last eight years, summer and 
winter, we have kept a well-filled pan of = 
water for dogs, cats, pigeons, and thirsty hens 
that might come to our door, and it has given us 
daily pleasure to see how much our watering- 
place is frequented and appreciated. In winter, 
we set out a tin pan of water, morning and even- 
ing, for any stray creatures that may need it, 
taking it in when frozen; and we have been 
fortunate in never having any of our drinking 
vessels stolen. B. P. 

Boston HIGHLANDS, Mass. 
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Envy no one, disparage no one, think yourselt 
above no one.— Hazlitt. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
Watering-Troughs Too High. 


Largely through the influence of your paper, 
we have, within the past few years, had a number 
of watering-troughs. put up. Some of these are 
set up some five feet from the ground, upon the 
plea that drivers, and some owners, will water 
their horses, if they can do so, without being 
obliged to get out and loosen the check-rein. 
Nature intended that a horse should put his head 
down when drinking. In such case, wateh and 
see how many swallows he takes to get a quart of 
water, and how often he will stop to breathe. 
You will find (if the bit is not too large) that he 
only puts his lips in the water and sucks it up in 
small quantities. The water is warmed in the 
mouth and throat, and is in the right temperature 
to enter the stomach and not _— the horse. 
When the trough is high, you will find that he 
cannot drink it as slowly. He cannot close his 
lips around the bit as well, and the most of them 
will plunge the nose in over the bit, and gulp 
down twelve quarts quicker than they could pump 
three from the ground, It is not the quantity that 
is put into the stomach that allays the thirst ; it is 
the cooling and moistening of the glands in the 
mouth and throat, and if he takes it from the 
ground, as he would from a brook, he does it with 
asmall quantity. If itis better on the whole to 
have high troughs, tell the people to remember 
that the horse is drinking faster, and is getting 
more water than it would if taken from the brook. 

P. H. L. 

SPRINGFIELD, August, i876. 
[For Our Dumb Animals.] 

A Cat Companion. 


Among the dumb animals of Boston a death 
has recently occurred which seems to me worthy 
ofchronicle. [ refer to a venerable cat who spent 
the sixteen years of his life with the same mis- 
tress, to whom he was a constant friend, a gift to 
her in kittenhood. He accommodated himself to 
her isolated condition with a patience not often 
shown by creatures possessing power of speech. 
His owner, being left quite alone in her house, 
tarned to her feline favorite for comfort. The two 
passed a singularly quiet life, pussy’s mistress 
receiving few visitors, and seldom going out. 
Puss never quitted the house, remained con- 
stantly with his mistress, sharing her meals and 
society. Very large and snow-white, he was the 
type of strength and gentleness. With his own 
kind he formed no acquaintance. 

A few days ago the vigor of this tried and faith- 
ful companion sensibly diminished, and the vitality 
that had animated the white fur and topaz eyes 
vanished. Whither? “Only an obituary ofacat!” 
does one exclaim? Why not? Can the mistress 
forget the companion who consoled her otherwise 
lonely life? Only a cat! and yet he taught, in 
his own dumb way, a noble lesson of constancy, 
fidelity and obedience. M. B. 

{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
I find the following in my paper :— 


“A RiiopeE ISLAND SPIDER AS AN ARCHITECT.— 
The ‘Providence Journal’ says: Since Monday 
» on Swinbourne, Peckham & Company’s 
wharf, a very small spider has been raising from 
the ground to the roof of a shed a flint pebble 
twenty times as large as himself, and up to last 
evening it had reached a height of about five fect 
from the ground. It is slung in a web as skilfully 
and systematically as could be done by the most 
skilful human hand. Two and a half feet higher 
Will place the stone on the roof, from -which the 
Insect commenced its labor.” 

Some time since there went the rounds of the 
papers an account of a wonderful New Orleans 
spider that was lifting a mouse to its den in a 
Similar way. Will not some trained observer of 
the next feat of this kind please describe in some 
comprehensible style the mechanism of the modus 
%perandi, and oblige A ‘SKEPTIC? 


Gamarra. 
Gamarra is a dainty steed, 
Strong, black, and of a noble breed, 
Full of fire and full of bone, 
With all his line of fathers known; 
Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 
But blown abroad by the pride within! 
His mane is like a river flowing, 
And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darkness of the night, 
And his pace as swift as light. 


Look, how ’round his straining throat 

Grace and shifting beauty float; 

Sinewy strength is in his reins, 

And the red blood gallops through his veins,— 
Richer, redder, never ran 

Through the boasting heart of man. 

He can trace his lineage higher 

Than the Bourbon dare aspire,— 

Douglas, Guzman, or the Guelph, 

Or O’Brien’s blood itself! 


He, who hath no peer, was born 

Herc, upon a red March morn; 

But his famous fathers dead 

Were Arabs all, and Arab bred; 

And the last of that great line 

Trod like one of a race divine! 

And yet—hbe was but friend to one 

Who fed him at the set of sun, 

By some lone fountain fringed with green ; 

With him, a roving Bedouin, 

He lived (none else would he obey 

Through all the hot Arabian day), 

And died, untamed, upon the sands , 

Where Balkh amidst the desert stands ! 
Barry CoRNWALL. 


= 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
“Gift of W. AW”? 

Thousands of passengers on the different horse 
railroad routes in the city and suburbs have seen 
this modest inscription on many of the drinking 
fountains or troughs that have been erected in our 
city within the last three or four years; but not 
all, perhaps, have noticed how fully these wayside 
blessings have been appreciated by the thirsty 
multitudes of quadrupeds and bipeds, who have 
drank and been refreshed, and have gone on their 
way rejoicing. As my business in town calls me 
twice a day over one of the most frequented of 
these thoroughfares, I have taken special note of 
the watering-trough opposite Franklin or Black- 
stone Square, on the Neck. Only four times, 
from the Ist of June up to the present date, have 
I seen that popular resort without visitors. Often 
have I seen two teams drinking at the same time, 
and two or three drawing up, or waiting their turn. 
On one of the four occasions, wLca I supposed 
there were no guests, a saucy English sparrow 
dropped down from the tree above, pattered along 
the stone edge, and dipped his pretty head into the 
cooling bath. 

As | have seen weary-looking laboring men, 
thirsty children, heavily laden ice, coal and brick 
teams, omnibus, hack and carriage horses, the 
multitude of country express, furniture and milk 
wagons, trucks and peddler’s teams that have, 
through this long hot summer, come to this foun- 
tain and been refreshed, my heart has been glad- 
dened, and I have said again and again, “God 
bless W. A.!” Aunt DOLLy. 


CONTENTMENT.—A king walking out one morn- 
ing met a lad at the stable-door, and asked him, 
“ Well, boy, what do you do? What do they pay 

ou?” 
. “T help in the stable,” replied the lad; ‘ but I 
have nothing except victuals and clothes.” | 

“Be content,” replied the king, “I have no 
more.” 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
** Starboard and Port.’ 
SECULARIZING THE CLERGY. 
Henry Benrou, Esq., President of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crueity to Animais. 

Dear Sir:—A little while ago that excellent 
and true hearted woman, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, came out with a letter that tingled the 
blood with horror as we read of the cruelty to 
the little birds, which were destroyed for the sake 
of their plumage, in a very barbarous manner. 
I have just been reading a book entitled “ Star- 
board and Port,” by Rev. George H. Hepworth, 
presumably a leading member of one of the 
“ yacht clubs” of New York. 

During the cruise, he appears to have not only 
permitted but participated in some acts of wanton 
cruelty that should never be repeated; and it is 
to be hoped will never be sanctioned again by the 
commanders of these pleasure-vessels. 

On pages 29 and 30 he speaks of shooting 
“medrakes” for “their wings”; and on page 80, 
after the reading of the Sunday services, etc., he 
says: “ The birds—loons, ducks,and gulls—seemed 
to be aware of the character of those on board, 
and with a defiant kind of persistency settled 
within easy range” ; but, however tempted to kill or 
wound these poor creatures, they were restrained 
by some feeling of decency, although one of them 
could hardly resist the temptation, and actually 
aimed at them; finaily checking himself, and 
muttering, “ No, I won't shoot to-day, but if you 
show your heads to-morrow, woe be unto you!” 
showing the murderous instinct with great diffi- 
culty restrained. The next day they came near 
shipwreck, and of course had other matters to 
think of. On page 198 he writes of the “ Rocky 
Cliffs,’ where thousands of gannets, medrakes, 
and cormorants build their houses. They then 
fired their guns, and there arose flocks of birds so 
numerous that they were startled. ‘“ Now for 
sport,” (?) said one, “ we'll run into Percé and 
have such a day’s shooting as those birds never 
heard tell of’ And accordingly the next day 
(page 202), after a description of the great 
“arched rock,” inhabited by these nameless creat- 
ures of God’s creation, and after saying “ they 
cannot be frightened by the discharge of a gun, 
for they are exceedingly loyal in their parental 
love; nor can they be beaten off with clubs,” yet 
after a few discharges of their guns they did 
manage to scare a great number of them, and 
after “ patiently waiting” for their return to their 
young, Mr. Hepworth coolly says, “ We managed 
to drop a few of the medrakes, whose wings 
seemed to be in demand, and one or two of the 
immense gray gulls,’ while regretting that the 
“ cormorants kept out of range!” 

Now, sir, fancy these poor, harmless (and useless 
to mankind) creatures, either shot wantonly, for 
“sport,” or being left to die lingeringly with 
broken wings, and, of course, this being the 
breeding season, leaving their young to starve to 
death! 

Please do something—say something—that will 
cause, from shame itself, no educated man to in 
future sanction such acts which a true sportsman 
and real gentleman would shudder at. 


The sentiments of the writer of the foregoing 
letter are doubtless shared by a large portion of 
the readers of the book in question, and it would 
afford the undersigned a profound satisfaction to 
listen to a sermon by its reverend and learned 
author on the subject of “ Cruelty to Animals.” 

With much respect, HenrY BERGH. 


or 


WE are proud of humanity, at every recollection 
or mention of the “ Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, ete.” May Heaven bless, and 
we believe it will, every one who raises a voice or 
hand to aid the noble cause.— The Shaker. 


GREATNESS is a great power, producing great 
effects.— Hazlitt. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, October, 1876. 


The Numerous Agricultural Fairs 

Held at this season of the year all over the coun- 
try, suggest in a peculiar way the immediate and 
total dependence of our civilization, our existence 
even, upon our domestic animals. There should 
therefore enter into our calculations with regard 
to them something more than the pecuniary ques- 
tion. We owe them gratitude, to be shown only 
by the best of care and the kindest treatment. 

It is true that the best results that may be 
obtained can only be had by intelligent humanity. 
Pure blood must be supplemented by care and 
kind treatment if stocks are to be improved. It 
follows instantly that these things pay; but the 
motive should none the less be distinctly humane 
if owners would be ennobled in feeling as well as 
improved in purse. 


or 


Flaying Birds Alive. 

Does the practice really exist? We are assured 
by our well-known taxidermists, Messrs. Brewster 
& Gilman, that it does not. They know nothing 
of it, and, speaking professionally, know of no 
good purpose it could serve. Neither in color or 
in persistence of the feathers would such a bar- 
barism improve the skin, either for ornament or 
for the uses of science. They would be glad to 
be informed ef any authentic case of the kind. 

Per contra, the high authority of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts is given for the assertion that the 
practice does exist, and; in England, an organized 
movement for its suppression has been started. 

Whatever the facts may be, humane ladies 
should, as a matter of conscience, refuse to abet a 
possible crime and most certainly a destructive 
practice, and omit from their adornments birds 
and the feathers of small birds. Ostrich plumes 
are, we are advised, gathered at the time of moult- 
ing, and consequently without pain. 


Social Responsibility. 

The honored president of the New York Society 
sends us a commentary on Mr. Hepworth’s recent 
book, “Starboard and Port,” printed in another 
column, which deserves notice. If gentlemen, 
especially if clergymen, can write so coolly of 
indiscriminate slaughter, we cannot be surprised 
at the publication of such books for boys as a 
correspondent elsewhere calls to our attention. 
Publishers only cater to a taste which they help 
stimulate, but do not create. Mr. Hepworth, and 
others of the same or similar position, do create a 
taste for,cruel sports, if they participate in them, 
or give to descriptions of them the graces of their 
good style and the prestige of their high social in- 
dorsement, and are to be held responsible accord- 
ingly. The wild creatures of God should be 
under the special protection of those called to 
proclaim his gospel of love and good-will. 


+ 
>> 


Pustic Spirit.—A friend in Tyngsborough 
advises us that N. Brinley, Esq., of that town, has 
caused to be erected a handsome stone trough for 
horses, and a large wooden trough for cattle and 
other animals, both supplied from a never-failing 
spring through a pipe nearly one-fourth of a mile 
in length. 


The Place of Animals. 

The doctrine that animals are mere automatons 
~—bundles of “instincts” to be wrought out into 
actions in a mechanical way—cannot explain all 
the observed phenomena of their lives. It is 
sometimes urged that we publish too many anec- 
dotes of animals; that these things may do to 
amuse children or excite the sympathy of the 
sentimental, but have no substantial use. The 
reverse is true. These anecdotes, illustrating the 
conduct of animals under exceptional cireum- 
stances, bear directly upon the problem of their 
true place in the scale of life. Whenever it is 
shown that any creature under pressure of new 
conditions puts forth special powers, however 
feeble, to meet those conditions, a gain has been 
made ; something we call reason, in talking of our- 
selves, has been manifested. The action has 
ceased to be automatic. The animal is not a 
machine; a mere blind force working though an 
organism would do nothing of the kind. Our file 
of anecdotes is an arsenal of facts, showing that 
within the range of their physical adaptations all 
animals do think—the mental phenomena, though 
limited, are in kind the same as in men. To 
illustrate would be to reproduce these anecdotes. 
It is better to ask our readers to observe the life 
that is going on all around them; the closer they 
observe, the surer will be their conviction that this 
must be the case. 


** Only a Cat.’’ 

It is truly distressing that we have each year to 
record the negligence of numbers of people who 
go out of town for the summer and leave their 
cats unprovided for. Humane people who stay at 
home are shocked at the sight of the poor starved 
creatures, and protest to us against the cruelty. 
We join in the protest; but what can we do? 
With the necessary proof we would prosecute, for 
wilful desertion of “ only a cat,’ whereby suffer- 
ing is occasioned to the animal, is cruelty under 
the law. But to get such proof in any case would 
be difficult ; in most cases impossible. 

We can but remonstrate and look for public 
sentiment to apply the effective remedy, asking 
our friends to report to us all cases of such cruelty 
that come to their knowledge. 

A BEAUTIFUL night-heron, a rare kind of bird, 
was shot in Croydon a few days ago.—N. H. news 
item. 


Thus it is that our civilization in its indiserim- 
inate slaughter of all wild creatures is steadily 
reducing the older sections of our country to 
solitudes. It ought to be an offence against the 
statute law, as it is against nature and good taste, 
to kill a rare and beautiful bird. Who that has 
roused the heron from her nest, or startled the 
wild duck from her retreat, if with heart attuned 
to beauty, but has felt the pleasing charm of their 
presence, where else all were but loneliness 
unbroken! Where, as a boy, we dropped silently 
down the little river of our native town to watch 
the kingfisher hunt his quarry, or to see the wood- 
duck lead out her young into the still eddies, or 
the muskrat swim wakeless to his house, we may 
now spend days and hear no sound, see no sign of 
life, save the zing of the grasshopper or the flight 
of insects. Shall a better education of our boys 
be had ere the last touch of nature be destroyed? 


A New Way to Kill Fish. 

We have heretofore advised killing fish by a 
blow on the head. Dr. E. Sterling, in “ Rod and 
Gun,” suggests inserting the cutting edge of a 
“hook extractor” into the fleshy base of the tri- 
angle between the gills. He says that “from the 
incision the blood is all let out with a gush through 
the opening made into the heart, killing the fish 
instantly and in a way that ought to be very satis- 
factory to the most sensitive humanitarian. The 
flesh so treated keeps longer and is in better con- 
dition for the table.” He advises killing the fish 
before removing the hook, and so avoid prosecu- 
tion for cruelty to animals. In which advice we 
join. No sensitive disciple of the gentle Isaak 
ever took the hook out before killing without a 
shudder at his own cruelty. 

Tue Nottingham (Eng.) Society adopted the 
idea of inviting the coachmen and their wives, 
afterward the drovers and drovers’ boys, to a tea- 
party. Of the latter, over one hundred came, and 
were treated to a substantial repast, about thirty 
ladies and gentlemen acting as volunteer waiters. 

After tea, addresses were made to the drovers, 
admonishing them to bring up their children in 
habits of kindness to animals. They were 
reminded that “ animals had no school to go to to 
learn fine manners, and it is not always easy for 
them to be gentle, therefore one must have 
patience with them.” 

There was musie and singing, documents were 
distributed, and much practical good was antici- 
pated from the good impressions made upon the 
parties present. 


or 


Mr. ANGELL lectured on “ Crime,” before the 
annual meeting of the “ American Social Science 
Association,” at Saratoga, September 6th. On 
September 11th, he lectured before the “ Young 
Men’s Christian Association,” of Saratoga, on 
“The Relations of Men to Animals”; and, on 
September 15th, addressed the ‘“ National Uni- 
tarian Conference” on “ The Importance of Teach- 
ing Kindness to Animals in Sunday Schools.” 
More than one thousand persons, from twenty 
States, were present at the conference, which 
manifested great interest in this lecture, and 
adopted a resolution that “ Kindness to Animals” 
should be taught in all Sunday Schools. 


Tue society at Frankfort-on-the-Main has eight 
hundred members. The Nuremburg Society has 
one thousand. 


MEAN Business.—The “ Portsmouth Chronicle” 
very appropriately gives the above title to an act 
lately perpetrated in that city; viz., the poisoning 
of the dogs of Messrs. John J. Pickering and John 
S. Sides, both animals being highly valued by 
their owners. The “Chronicle” says :— 

“ Poisoning an animal in the dark on account of 
a spite against its owner is a sneaking, cowardly, 
contemptible method of taking revenge, and a 
man who would do it would burn his enemy's 
house or poison the enemy himself if he dared,— 
fear only, not honor, would prevent him.” 

And it would be especially mean, if the revenge 
was occasioned by the efforts of the owners to 
enforce the law for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. We hope the large reward offered will 
secure the offenders. 
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An Advertising Fountain. 


An advertising fountain has been erected in St. 
Louis, which is thus described :— 


An octagonal block of marble, four feet in diam- 
eter, forms the base, from which rises a column 
fifteen feet in height, surmounted by a basin and 
spray fountain. Beneath the basin is a large lamp 
composed of stained plate-glass, containing four 
burners, and ornamented with the business cards 
of the houses furnishing materials for the construc- 
tion of the column. 

Below the lamp, and occupying niches in the 
main column, are two ciocks denoting correct city 
time, a barometer and two thermometers. Then 
come the faucets, ten in number, attached to 
which are ten nickel-silver drinking-cups. The 
fountain dispenses filtered ice-water, the large 


’ Barrow filter used for the purpose having a capac- 
Ice for the present . 


ity of 3,000 gallons daily. 
season has been kindly furnished free. 

On the occasion of the opening of the fountain 
there was a public address by Rey. Dr. Holland. 
Col. Haybach, presiding officer, said :— 

“ Persons disposed to criticise the Messrs. King 
for this beautiful contribution to public comfort, 
may cavil that it is only an advertisement. It 
would be a splendid thing for the public if others 
would advertise their business in the same way. 
There would be more healthful men and boys on 
our streets. There would be fewer poor women 
and children in wretched hovels and squalid tene- 
ments. There would be more money earned and 
less squandered. This enterprise is more than an 
advertisement. It is a noble-hearted charity to 
the busy, thirsty crowds that throng our streets. 
It has more than a private aim in view. It 
includes the public. It is a public-spirited bene- 
faction, and if there exists in all this city one 
envious tongue ready to calumniate the motives of 
these young men for using this mode of attracting 
attention to their business, I have only to say that 
the business they engage in is honorable and 
laudable, and has no need to shrink from public 
attention ; and moreover, these young men deserve 
credit for contriving and erecting the first free 
fountain of filtered ice-water in all this mighty 
city of half a million people. They have their 
bright clean cups chained to their silver faucets. 
It is free to all, yet no one need to feel too nice to 
stop and take a drink. 

“The saloons will give away a glass of water 
cheerfully enough, but then, it is understood, they 
“ere to sell, and not to give away their drinks. 
A lady can stop here. A boy can stop here and 
avoid the temptation of going where he might 
acquire the pernicious taste for strong drink—that 
scourge of American manhood. 

“We are here to celebrate this practical sugges- 
tion to the advocate of temperance. Let there be 
plenty of good wholesome water to drink, and 
common-sense will teach us all that it is the best 
drink in the world ; does no harm, breeds no crime, 
upsets no heads, squanders no wages, stints 
no poor family, stirs no bad blood. I am here to 
applaud this act on the part of the King brothers, 
and to express the wish that the example the 
have set may be deemed worthy of imitation, until 
it will be the boast and pride of St. Louis, that we 
have not only free schools and free libraries, but 
free ice-cool drinking-fountains for the public use, 
in every block in the city.” 

The erection of free drinking-fountains every- 
where is one of the best temperance movements, 
and if, added to these, were troughs for the various 
animals, there would be a combination of bless- 
ings. Nor should we be disposed to criticise, if 
those who erected them “had an eye to the main 
chance,” by using them as an advertisement. Let 
some of our enterprising merchants think of this 
during the winter, and be prepared to act before 
another summer. We need especially fountains 
Where cool water can be had in hot weather.— 
(Ep. 


A Man in a Bear-Trap. 


Newell Alexander, a Micmac Indian, aged about 
sixty-nine, who was on his way from Quebec to 
Houlton and Woodstock, was caught in a bear- 
trap on Friday night, in the woods, two and a 
half miles from Mattawamkeag. He had lain 
there until 4 o’clock Monday afternoon, when 
found by passers-by, attracted to him by his 
hoarse and faint cries for help. Some persons 
heard, but were afraid. He had plenty to eat 
with him, but could not eat, as he was nearly 
choked for want of water. He had in his posses- 
sion a dipper with which he dug down three feet 
into the earth, and was dipping up the mud and 
sucking the water from it. He had an axe with 
him with which he made a wedge, driving it be- 
hind his leg, thereby easing the pressure some- 
what. He was caught just above the ankle of 
the right foot; but fortunately no teeth entered 
his leg. — Bangor Whig and Courier. 

A valued correspondent, and devoted friend of 
our cause, sends the above slip, and makes the 
following comments :— 


“ This incident shows a form of cruelty to wild 
animals which I suppose exists in all our States 
which are not closely settled. I want to call 
your attention to it, as a means of awakening 
some public feeling about it, which would lead to 
its repression. All steel traps are cruel, but it 
seems an unnecessary heightening of cruelty to 
leave them so carelessly unwatched, for days at a 
time, while any living creature caught in them 
may be dying a slow death from hunger or 
pain. In connection with this subject, [ wish 
you would look over a book for youth published 
in Boston, one of I think you will feel 
that such books help to train the young in 
selfish and cruel habits. These boys entrapped 
animals merely for amusement. They had no 
excuse such as settlers in wild lands have, where 
their own prosperity depends on their destroying 
the wild creatures that prey upon the farmer’s 
domestic animals, nor the excuse of trappers who 
have taken up the business as their trade and 
source of maintenance. Indeed, I was surprised 
at such a book being published at the present 
time with the expectation of being popular. But 
I write now particularly about the bear-trap 
anecdote, hoping that you may feel with me that 
to neglect traps in that way, leaving them unex- 
amined for any length of time, is wholly unjusti- 
fiable.” 

It is a sad comment on the public taste when 
authors will write, and publishers issne, works of 
the character our correspondent mentions, the 
name of which we suppress, of which there are 
thousands annually issued. It is more strange 
that parents will buy such books for their children. 

We are glad, however, to believe that there is 
an improvement in public sentiment on this 
subject, and that parents are getting more thought- 
ful. This will lead authors and publishers to 
meet the healthy public demand.—[Eb. 


Wintry Days. 

Autumn will soon be gone, and the pleasant 
October days will give way to bleak and freezing 
weather. We hope all who have animals to care 
for will remember this, and provide in time for 
the wintry days now so near. In how many barns 
will there be suffering this winter, in consequence 
of neglected cellars, stable-doors and walls, 
through which the wind will blow and the snow 
sift! Such neglect is wasteful as well as cruel. 
More food must be consumed and converted into 
heat to keep up the vital warmth, if there . be 
unnecessary exposure. Good shelter, good air, 
and clean, abundant food, is the right of every 
domestic creature, and it pays their owners in 
every sense to supply them. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 
By Orrice AGENTS IN SEPTEMBER. 

Whole number of complaints, 114; viz., Overloading, 5; over- 
wosking. 6; overdriving, 7; beating, 5; driving when lame and 
galled, 26; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 15; tor- 
turing, 12; driving when diseased, 7; cruelty in transportation, 
4; abandoning, 3; general cruelty, 24. 

Remedied without prosecution, 23; warnings issued, 40; not 
substantiated, 39; not found, 2; prosecuted, 6; convicted, 3; 
se 5 trial, 3; under investigation, 4. Pending trial, Septem- 

r 1,1; disposed of, 1; convicted, 1. 

Animals killed, 15; temporarily taken from work, 23. 


FINEs. 

From District Courts.—First Plymouth, 7; East Norfolk, $10. 

Police Courts.—Fitchburg, $50. 

Municipal Courts.—Boston (2 cases), $11. 

Witness Fees.— 12.75. 

RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY THIS MONTH. 

[All sums of money reccived by the Society during the past 
mouth appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
ump, parties will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations. ] 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 

Mrs. W. H. Brown, $1; Mrs. 8. E. Mills, $1; E. Meredith, $5; 

I. Meredith, $5; Mrs. RK. Clapp, $1; Miss A. ‘I’. Dana, $5. 
SUBSCRIBERS ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

8. P. Adams, Jr., 8. C. Rockwood, W. E. Hunt, D. R. Noyes, 
dr., C. C. Fenlon, M_A. Church, Kearsarge Home School, A. C. 
Chapin, Mrs. J. G. White. 

OTHER Sums. 

W. W. Thayer, $1.25; A Friend, $4.50. 


Carrying Out One’s Principles. 
A lady, a devoted friend of our cause, lately 
visiting Havana, thus writes :— 


I do not despair, even there, of dropping a good 
seed now and then—the ignorant and uninstructed 
can be moved by any action touching their 
interest. When in Havana, I adhered to my 
resolution never to employ a driver who either 
beat his horses or put harness on raw spots. 
The amazement of all about was extreme; but 
my resolve started a new idea, set them thinking. 
Then, after selecting at a store articles I much 
desired, and finding a poor, abused, half-famished 
dog, I countermanded my orders, refusing to pur- 
chase at an establishment where no regard was 
paid to humanity. You see I carry out my prin- 
ciples wherever I go. Please don’t laugh at the 
apparent folly of such little drops in the ocean 
deriving any effect, for I don’t wish to be dis- 
syneeet in my belief that even starting a new 
idea may do a mite of good. 


Vulgar Words. 


A distinguished author says: “I resolved, when 
I was a child, never to use a word which I esuld 
not pronounce before my mother without offending 
her.” He kept his resolution, and became a pure- 
minded, noble, honored gentleman. His rule and 
example are worthy of imitation. 

Boys readily learn a class of low, vulgar words 
and expressions, which are never heard in respect- 
able circles. The utmost care on the part of 
parents will scarcely prevent it. Of course we 
cannot think of girls being so much exposed to 
the peril. We cannot imagine a decent girl using 
words she would not give utterance to before her 
father or mother. 

Such vulgarity is thought by some boys to be 
“smart,” the “next thing to swearing,” and yet 
“not so wicked.” But it is a habit which leads to 
profanity, and fills the mind with evil thoughts. 
It vulgarizes and degrades the soul, and prepares 
the way for many of the gross and fearful sins 
which now corrupt society. 

Young reader! keep your mouth free from all 
impurity and your “tongue from evil,” for “out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 


None of us value sufficiently the vast influence 
of kindness. We do not think how those around 
us stand in need of it; we feel only for ourselves. 
Alone, unwitnessed save by God, many conflicts 
take place; the poor human heart struggles with 
sorrow. Let us try, then, and do all we can to 
pe those about us happy, if only with a kind 
word. 
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Children’s Department. 


Dinner for Two. 

An important time is the 
dinner-hour for all of us,— 
men and women, boys and 
girls,—and not less so for our 
pets. These two certainly 
think so, for they look on 
while their share of the loaf 
is cut with as deep an inter- 
est as any little boy or girl 
would show,—with quite as 
much patience and good-na- 
ture, too. And the little 
maiden who cuts such liberal 
slices enjoys their eager at- 
tention with a glow of kindly 
feeling that shows in her face 
and happy eyes. 

Evidently these two pets 
have never been teased or 
hurt. They show no signs 
of anxiety or fear lest they 
should not be fairly treated. 
The little girl is in her work- 
ing dress, and her stout, 
healthy figure shows that 
she is as helpful in the house 
as she is kind to her dumb 
playmates. The two things 
go naturally together,—help- 
ful and kind; the house, 
however poor, is full of sun- 
shine where this may be said 
of all its inmates. . 

[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
My Horse “ Polly.’’ 

I've got a wee bit of a true 
story to tell you about my 
good little horse “ 
and I thought some bright- 
eyed little boy or girl might 
enjoy it as much as my little 


DINNER FOR TWO, 


niece did. 

“Polly” had been doing 
her duty carrying me to ride 
one morning, and when | 
came home I put her into a 
shed, left her without tying, = 
went up stairs and forgot aii about her, till one o! 
my sisters chanced to look out of the window and 
said, “ Why, there’s Polly standing all alone in 
the brook, with the carryall.” 
there she was up to her knees in the brook waiting 
patiently for some one to come and let down her 
check-rein. 
fully turned the carryall round, gone down a 
short, steep hill, and turned a sharp corner without 
doing any mischief I suppose the good little 
horse was thirsty, and remembering where she 
was often eens she thought she would try to 
help herself. Wasn't Polly pretty cute? 
AUNTIE Lot. 


LittLE Harry’s SERMON.—His text was, “ Be 
kind.” There were five points in his sermon. 
“Virst, be kind to papa. Second, be kind to 
mamma. Third, be kind to baby. Fourth, be 
kind to Jane; and fifth, be kind to little Kitty. Do 
what will make her purr, and don’t do what will 


make her cry.” 


TRUE sport is never cruel. To take the life of 
even the lowliest creature for fun is a wickedness 
from which a true boy will shrink. The manly 
heart is as kind as brave. 


Sure enouzh, | 


She had backed out of the shed, care- 


| you learning a trade? 
| workman. 


| 
| 
| 


| suecess, and it will come. 


The Wishing-Stone. 
A FAIRY STORY. 

“Long ago the wishing. 
Stone lay by the fountain; 4 
broad, white stone, like those 
in the abbey here. The stone 
was enchanted A troll put 
it there, and whoever sat 
upon it had whatever he first 
wished ; but if he wished any- 
thing selfishly, he was turned 
into a hard, smooth stone, 
and the troll carried him 
away to build his palace 
underground. A great many 
people came into the garden, 
then, who never went out, 
but the princess could not 
undo the spell or take away 
the stone. The last person 
who sat “et it was a 
beggar-girl. She was 
Two little birds sang in her 
ear, one on the right and 
one on the left. They were 
enchanted, too. One san 
‘Wishiwas! wishiwas!’ an 
the other sang ‘ Wishihad! 
wishihad!’ So the beggar- 
girl looked up at the blue 
sky and the bright drops fall- 
ing from the fountain, and 
began to wish. 

“*T wish all the sick folks, 
the tired folks, and the lone- 
some folks could come and 
hear what the water sin 
about, and what nice talk 
the trees make to the wind.’ 

“*Wishiwas! wishihad!’ 
sang the little birds, and she 
wished again. 

“**] wish all the poor chil- 
dren who work in the mills, 
and pick up rags, and never 
have good times, could come 
here and smell the roses and 
feel the sunshine.’ 

“*Wishihad! wish, wishi- 
had!’ sang the birds, so soft 
she might have thought the 
song was in her heart. 

“*] wish all the poor ba- 
bies, and the very little chil- 
dren, and the old, old people, 
could come here and look 
at the fountain, and maybe 


Two Pictures. 
An old farmhouse with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side; 
A bright-eyed boy who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes, his one thought all day : 
“Oh! if I could but fly away 

From this dull spot, the world to sce, 

How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy I would be!” 


Amid the city’s constant din - 
A man who round the world had been 
. Is thinking, thinking all day long: 
“Oh! if I could only trace once more 
The field-path to the farmhouse door; 
The old green meadows could I see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 
Tow happy I would be!” 
TAKE time, boys; don't be in a hurry. 
Determine to be a good 
Never slight your work. Deserve 
As you prove worthy, 


| so will your success be. 


have a flower to keep.’ 
“ Just as she said this she 


| sprang up, for the wishing-stone began to sink into 


Are | 


| 


the ground, and when she turned about there was 
nothing but a smooth little hollow likea nest brim- 
ful of daisies and buttercups. For you see she had 
broken the spell by wishing three wishes for others, 
and never once thinking of herself. They say she 
had her wishes, but that was the end of the stone.” 
Dragon- Flies. 


The dragon-flies are the farmers’ friends. They 
live on insects. The boys ought never to destroy 
or molest them, as they are very useful. Moths 
and butterflies that venture forth laden with eggs 
and in search of a place to lay them, are snapped 
up by the watchful dragon-flies, which tear off 
their lean and useless wings and make a rich 
repast on their plump bodies. If it were not for 
the dragon-flies our orchards and fruit-trees would 
suffer far more than they now do. If you are ever 
tempted to chase and kill them, therefore, just 
hold on. Don’t you do it. Dragon-flies are often 
called “devil's darning-needles.” — The Ploughman. 


Ir is one of the beautiful compensations of this 
life, that no one can sincerely try to help another 
without helping himself. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The House-Fly. 

From an article by Professor A. S. Packard, Jr., 
in the “ American Naturalist,” embodying his own 
observations, we condense the following account 
of this troublesome but useful visitor. 

The American fly, like the American man, came 
over in the Mayilower, or with Captain John 
Smith, for he seems own brother to the house-fly 
of Europe. He most abounds near stables, where 
he has his birth. Twenty-four hours after the 
eggs are laid, the larvee are hatched. In another 
day the young maggot has cast his skin. Ina day 
and a half more he casts it again; at the end of 
three or four days more he prepares for his grand 
dibut. He turns brown, hard and barrel-shaped ; 
he has become a chrysalis. After a preparation 
of five or seven days the curtain rises, he emerges 
a perfect fly, dazzled, excited, weak—he has stage- 
fright—soon, however, to go forth and buzz his 
brief-career. Why should he be tolerated? 

This is what Professor Packard says: It is 
difficult to realize how striking are the changes, 
physical and psychological, which the house-tly 
undergoes in the transition from the maggot to 
the volant, cursorial being which puts a girdle, 
like Puck, around its little world—the dining- 
room or parlor—and like its mischievous proto- 
type plays all sorts of antics, tasting the sugar, 
lapping the molasses, now tickling the ncse ot the 
sleeping housewite resting from her pre-prandial 
toils, or adjourning to the library and scraping 
with its spiny tongue the rich binding of the 
bookworm’s treasures. 

If in its winged condition it is one of the most 
disagreeable ieatures of dogdays, and people 
wonder why flies were ever made at all, it should 
be remembered that flies have an infaney as 
maggots, and the loathsome life they then lead as 
scavengers cleanses and purifies the August air, 


and lowers the death-rate of our cities and towns. - 


Thus, while stables and piggeries and filth are 
tolerated by city and town authorities, the young 
of the house-fly and the flesh and blow-tly, with 
their thousand allies, are doing something toward 
purifying the pestilential air and averting the 
summer brood of cholera, dysentery, diphtheria, 
typhus and typhoid fever, which descend like har- 
pies upon the devoted towns and cities. It may 
be regarded as an axiom that where flies most 
abound, there filth, death-dealing and banetful, is 
most abundant, and filth-diseases such as we have 
hamed most do congregate. 

The life of the house-fly may be summed up as 
follows: It lives one day in the egg state, trom 
five days to a week as a maggot, from five to seven 
days in the pupa state—in all, from ten to four- 
teen days in the month of August,—betore the 
winged adult period. It is often asked how long- 
lived a fly is. Most of the flies which are born in 
August live for a month or six weeks, and die at 
the coming of frost, either of cold or from the 
attacks of fungoid plants. A few, probably, win- 
ter over and survive until midsummer, and thus 
Maintain the existence of this useful species, to 
which civilized man owes more than he can readily 
estimate, and with which he can dispense only 
when the health of cities and towns is looked after 
with far greater vigilance and intelligence than is 
perhaps likely to be the case for several centuries 
to come. 


We are now looking for the man who shall 
reconcile us to mosquitoes. 


Fresh Arr ror Horses.—What in the world 
do people suppose the lungs of horses are made 
of, if they are to be kept steeped in ammoniacal 
and noxious gases day and night, except the two 
hours’ airing of their daily tasks, and not get 
diseased. The ventilation of horse-homes would 
be a good point to which to direct the efforts of 
Teform.— Boston Transcript. 


Language of Animals, 

Man possesses language, and makes large use of 
it, while, on the other hand, not even the most 
intelligent animals have the power of designating 
objects, or of translating sensations into articulate 
speech. The physiologist, however, discovers an 
articulate voice in many animals. Some mam- 
mals give utterance to vowels and consonants, 
but the result is only one syllable repeated without 
variation. Birds, better gifted than the mammals, 
can sing, and also possess a brief vocabulary. 

Some animals live in society, others travel in 
flocks. In such aggregations there is plainly 
developed a sort of language adapted for establish- 
ing concert of action among the individuals. In 
building their lodges, how could beavers make a 
regular division of labor, and so perfectly codrdi- 
nate their work, if they were unable to understand 
one another? When swallows are about to 
migrate, some of them appear to be concerned 
about the performance of the periodical voyage 
some time before the rest. They flock together 
and utter their call. They tlit hither and thither to 
summon individuals who in their folly take no 
note of the change of temperature. Is it not 
plain that these birds know how to say “it is 
time to be gone”? But in all probability the 
language of animals gives expression only to 
very simple impressions and ideas. But, inas- 
much as we do not understand it, we cannot define 
either its extent or its true character. 

‘The barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, 
the bleating of the sheep, undoubtedly constitute 
a very scanty language. ‘These cries of animals 
do but annoy us; but it must be remembered 
that they are intended for other ears than ours. 
The warbling of small birds alone affords us 
pleasure. 

The anatomical characters of the vocal appa- 
ratus are now pretty well known as regards 
most mammalia. ‘The larynx of these animals is 
formed upon the same plan as that of man; in 
monkeys the resemblance is extreme. The im- 
possibility of speaking is due, as we have reason 
to suppose, to the conformation of the buccal 
cavity, the lips and the tongue. Were it not 
that nature raises an obstacle, surely monkeys 
that live in the company of man would make the 
attempt to speak. We must conclude that their 
intelligence does not incline them*towards this 
sort of imitation, and their organs are not adapted 
for articulation. It is a curious and very interest- 
ing fact that, before receiving instruction of any 
kind, young deaf-mutes who live together quickly 
discover means of understanding each other so 
that they hardly ever misinterpret the feclings 
and wants expressed by the gesticulations, touches 
and facial muscle-action agreed upon. If man 
had no articulate speech he would have no diffi- 
culty in constructing a language by the aid of 
sounds or cries diversified by intonation, intensity 
and resonance, and variously combined. Such a 
language no doubt could never equal the languages 
of Homer, of Dante, of Shakespeare and Bossuet, 
but it would answer all the essential needs of life. 
By supposing such an imaginary though realizable 
mode of communication, we may form an idea of 
the more or less limited language of animals. 

After man, birds hold the most prominent place 
among animate things in the concert of nature; 
they enliven field, forest, and garden with an infinity 
of chirrupings. Parrots, being social in their 
nature, live in large flocks in the most favored 
climates of the globe; their habit of prattling is 
not impaired by captivity. On the alert for every 
voice-sound, and even for every noise, parrots 
imitate these with wonderful ease; thus they 
readily imitate the articulate speech of man, a 
phenomenon as yet unexplained. It is commonly 
a that parrots cannot attach any meaning 
to the phrases which they have learned; but this 
is not strictly exact. Occasionally individuals 
possessed of the advantages of great natural 
intelligence and good training employ words to 
make requests; they make proper reply to a 
question or to sign.—Emile Blanchard, in Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Stable and farm. 


Stable Floors. 
The “Scientific Farmer,” after remarking that 
the best material for the floor, next to the level 
bed of earth, is chestnut or oak plank, says :— 


“ The great objection to our common stable floors 
is the pitch of from one to four inches, which is 
given tor the purpose of draining the stall. 
Any inclination to the rear is injurious, for the 
reason that the toes of the animals are thereby 
turned up, and the back sinews, especially of the 
forelegs kept in a sort of unnatural tension. 
Horses in pastures are seen to stand with their 
forefeet in holes which they have stamped out of 
the soil; this enables them to remove the strain 
from the back sinews and give them rest. . . . 
To apply this principle to the stable a floor of 
plank, with an inclination to the rear of two 
inches, is laid in the ordinary manner, except that 
the planks extended only to within two feet of 
the iront of the manger. The space between the 
end of the planking and manger are covered with 
pieces which are of the same thickness with the 
planks where they join them, but are sawed so as 
to be an inch and a half thinner at the manger. 
Thus a pitch forward of an inch and a half in two 
feet is obtained, and the horse can stand as suits 
him best, either as when at rest in the field or on 
the line of junction with his forefeet level, or back 
of it with his toes turned up. ‘The extra expense 
is merely nominal.” 


Milk as Food, 


There is no article of food which is so univer- 
sally consumed, and exercises so vital an influence 
on the human family, as milk. From the cradle 
to the grave, it is their constant nourishment, and 
has more to do with the health and physical organ- 
ization of a people than any other aliment what- 
ever; and yet, there is none so deteriorated by the 
cruelty and avarice of dealers, nor one which 


‘holds within its composition so many and such 


fatal germs of suffering and decay. It is not 
overrating its powers to declare, that it deter- 
mines what shall be the physical and intellectual 
status of a nation at large. ‘These facts are well 
known to all physiologists, and to most sensible 
and reflecting people; and yet, this animal poison 
is taken into the system regardless of the ruin it 
inflicts! Is it not time that the people were 
aroused to the supreme importance of this sub- 
ject ?— Bergh. 


4@ 
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How Many Fowls to Keep. 


This depends upon the space you have to devote 
to their accommodation. Never more than forty 
to fifty, at most, under one roof; and better, less 
than over thirty in one building, unless it be a 
very large one. Why? Because they can’t live 
and remain healthy, when crowded together in 
greater numbers. Upon limited premises, a dozen 
to twenty may be kept comfortably. But the day 
you crowd fifty to a hundred adult fowls and 
chicks or more into one house, you will find the 
will commence to fall off in laying, the birds will 
get sick, and farewell to further success or profit 
to your poultry-keeping, in this style. If you 
desire to keep more than thirty to forty fowls, vou 
must colonize them,—each flock apart from the 
others. Thus only can you profit with numbers, 
and thus only can you determine “ which are the 
best layers."—“An Old Breeder,” in the Plough- 
man. 


> 


A Goop mode of fastening a horse in a stall is 
the English one of attaching a light weight to the 
end of the halter, and allowing it to run up and 
down under the manger, which should always be 
boarded in front from the floor up. By this 
arrangement the horse enjoys sufficient liberty, 
and yet has no chance of getting cast by stepping 
over his halter. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
New Hampshire Defended. 

I notice in the September number of “Our DumB ANI- 
MALS” a paragraph headed ‘“ More New Hampshire 
Cruelty.” Other paragraphs, with the same_ heading, 
have from time to time appeared in the paper. Now, what 
is the use of “nagging” our poor society and State in this 
way? Why not, at least, give us the benefit of the doubt, 
when you do not know that we have failed in our duty? 
The case mentioned in the September paper was tmmedi- 
ately inquired into by our agent, who spent both time and 
money in prolonged efforts to bring the offender to justice. 
It is not our fault when respectable men prefer perjuring 
themselves to encountering the vindictiveness of their 
neighbors. 

We have a good many things to contend against here 
which do not trouble you in Massachusetts. While we 
acknowledge that the public opinion is very far from what 
it should be, there are other circumstances, which cannot 
be explained here, which oblige us to be very cautious in 
committing ourselves by arrests and prosecutions. We 
hope for better things one of these days, but they will not 
be hastened by finding ourselves continually held up to 
reproach and coutempt by outsiders, especially when we 
feel such reproach to be unjust. . 

I wish to state, in this connection, some facts in reference 
to the Epping camp-meeting, concerning which I was told 
(for I did not see it) that an article appeared in your paper 
a month or two ago. [We do not find any such article.— 
Ep.] Our agent passed a day at the camp-meeting, exam- 
ining the condition of the two or three thousand horses 
collected there. He saw no instance of abuse calling for 
his interference, and speaks very highly of the general 
condition of the animals. ; 

One other word in relation to the paragraph which has 
been going the rounds of the papers, concerning the man 
who drove up Kearsarge Mountain without feeding his 
horse, and whom the landlord mulcted in the sum of fifty 
cents for his cruelty. You remark in your August num- 
ber, “ This landlord spends his winters in Massachusetts, 
and has adopted the prevailing sentiment of the State, 
ete. I think you would have more reason to be proud of 
the landlord had he fed the horse himself, and run the risk 
of collecting his pay from the owner. 


A Dimecror N. H. Society P.C. A. 
Our COMMENTS. 

It is always encouraging to find a member or 
officer of an organization sensitive to criticism, 
just or unjust, for it shows an interest in the sub- 
ject. So we are glad of the above response to our 
notices of the work in New Hampshire. It is 
quite natural that we should feel an especial inter- 
est in the cause in that State, as we secured the 
enactment of the law there, and have since dis- 
tributed many thousands of our documents to 
legislators, clergymen, town officers, in schools 
and Sunday schools, at agricultural fairs, and 
have placed bound copies of our paper in the 
principal hotels. In addition to this, Mr. Angell 
has lectured, without charge, in Portsmouth, Man- 
chester, Concord, Ware, Wolfboro’, Plymouth, 
Laneaster, Littleton, Bethlehem, Hanover, Keene 
and Winchester. Local societies have been formed 
at Portsmouth, Concord, Keene, Ware and Plym- 
outh. We are thankful that these societies have 
been formed, but we have regretted that so little 
has been done towards the enforcement of the law. 
We have constantly urged the formation of a State 
society, in order to concentrate the work in the 
different localities. A State charter has finally 
been obtained by the Portsmouth society, but it 
has not yet been organized as a State association, 
with officers in different towns. 

While, therefore, we confess to a special interest 
in New Hampshire, we must plead not guilty to 
the charge of “ nagging,” if we understand the 
meaning of that word. We have looked over our 
paper, for the last two years, and fail to find any 
justification for the charge. 

As we have seldom been criticised for our treat- 
ment of kindred societies, and as this case seems 
an exception, we shal] venture to quote what we 
have said, that others, who may feel aggrieved, 
may see if we are justly estimated. 


In publishing a notice of one annual report of 
the Portsmouth society, with the list of officers, 
we said :— 

“ The annual report shows that a large amount of work 
has been done in the general alleviation of sutfering among 
animals. 

“ The society are now proposing to put other publications 
in the public schools. The * Martha Washington Party,’ 
lately held in the interests of the society, was liberally 
patronized, and helped to increase the public favor in 
which the society is held.” 


In another case, we published a communication 
of one of the directors of the Ware Society, printed 
in the “ Manchester Dispatch,” with the comments 
of that paper, stating the need of a State society, 
to which we added this comment :— 


“Never a truer word spoken. New Hampshire will 
never be thoroughly ‘cultivated’ till a State society is 
furmed. Local societies may be ever so active, but they 
do not reach one-fourth of the people. The legislature 
now in session should be asked to incorporate a State 
society.” 


In publishing the report of the annual meeting, 
in December, 1875, we quoted from the secretary’s 
report, who said, “ The working condition of the 
society is not what it ought to be, and great im- 
provement ought to be made.” We also reported 
four cases prosecuted during the year. 

This report was supposed to be official, being 
made by éhe secretary, at the annual meeting. 
Upon this we said :— 


““We have italicised one sentence in the sccretary’s 
report, in order to give a more emphatic amen to the state- 
ment. The society ought to be a State society in fact, as 
well as in name, with officers in every part of the State. 
Then, instead of four cases prosecuted, there would be one 
hundred; and instead of eighty-four cases corrected, there 
would be five hundred certainly, and probably one thou- 
sand. ‘There are four local societies in New Hampshire,— 
the above at Portsmouth, one at Weare, one at Concord, 
and one just formed at Keene. If these would unite their 
power, sec that an agent was appointed in every town, put 
some energy and some money into the work, New Hamp- 
shire would soon feel the effect of the law and the labor, as 
our State does. 

“Tf the men of the Granite State would imitate the spirit 
of some of the women there, we should see less local and a 
more general interest. Because we belong to Massachu- 
setts, we are not debarred from feeling an interest in the 
cause everywhere, nor from pleading for an increased 
activity. We have distributed thousands of documents in 
our sister State, our president has delivered repeated ad- 
dresses in various sections, but we regret that the results 
have not equalled our hopes.” 


In two other instances we copied two cases 
from a New Hampshire paper, and made the fol- 
lowing comments :— 


“Such cases will continue to occur, and the offenders go 
unpunished until there is a State society in New Hamp- 
shire with agents in the various localities. The law is 
good enough in that State, but it will never be enforced to 
any considerable extent, except by the officers of a society 
constituted for that purpose. When will the people wake 
up, and organize under the State charter granted to the 
eorwyg Society, under the title of N. H. Society 


“ There was evidence enough to convict in these cases, 
if public sentiment had been sufficiently cultivated to 
induce witnesses to be willing to testify.” 


In our “ History of the Work,” in May last, we 
said :— 


“Portsmouth, N.H., was the first town in that State to 
organize a society. It had some very.active women mem- 
bers, and they have done a good amount of work by inves- 
tigations and prosecutions, and by circulating humane 
publications in the schools and otherwise ; but, being a local 
organization with limited powers, it could not extend its 
operations, as was desirable. It has, however, obtained a 
new Act of incorporation as the ‘ New Hampshire Society,’ 
and when reorganized with officers in all parts of the 
State, we hope it will become an effective society. The 
ladies who have struggled so hard to maintain it are 
deserving of the highest commendation. There are other 
local societies in New Hampshire, but as yet they have 
undertaken little work. - All should combine in 
one healthy State society.” 


In some other cases we saw republished articles 
from New Hampshire papers, without comment, 
but these only represented the need of a State 


society, and contained no reflection upon any one, 
In the case alluded to by our correspondent, we 
quoted from a New Hampshire paper an account 
of a case of cruelty, and made this comment :— 


“Did any police officer, sheriff, or constable endeavor to 
find the offender in this case? Under the New Hampshire 
law, he might be sent to prison. We hope in due time 
there will be an agent of a State society, kindred to ours, 
in every town, who will look up and punish such cases.” 


Now, if we have continually “held up the 


‘Portsmouth society to reproach and contempt,” 


we are not conscious of it. But we have meant 
to say what would remind New Hampshire people 
of their duty, and to improve that public opinion 
which the above communication pronounces “ very 
far from what it ought to be.” 

Our interest in this subject is not confined to 
our own State. We try to have broader views 
than that. But, if it were, it would be quite im- 
portant that other New England States should 
co-operate with us. Criminals on the borders of 
Massachusetts know how easily they can flee into 
adjoining States, and escape prosecution. In the 
matter of railroad transportation, we need the aid 
of New Hampshire and Vermont, through which 
the railroads pass on their way to our cattle 
markets. ; 

While we are glad of the great interest felt by 
a few persons, and grateful for the earnest work 
done by some members of the Portsmouth s0- 
ciety, we still find in all parts of New Hampshire 
much cruelty, few cases prosecuted, and very 
little money raised or expended for carrying out 
the purposes of the societies. ‘To successfully 
carry out humane work, money must be expended, 
and we are not prepared to believe that there are 
not humane and benevolent people enough in 
every State to carry forward the work in which 
we feel so deep an interest. It is both our desire 
and our duty to suggest such methods as will 
best promote the success of the work in every 
part of the country. To do that, and to point out 
cases where any State fails to improve all its 
opportunities, ought not to be called unjust 
criticism, especially when we volunteer and con- 
tribute as much help as we have in New Hamp- 
shire. 


Spare the Birds. 


Mr. Alfred Newton writes a striking protest 
to the London “Times” against the wholesale 


_ Slaughter of birds for the sake of ornamental feath- 


ers. He quotes the proceedings of a single sale 
of feathers, to show that to supply that sale alone 
9,700 herons (or egrets) must have been destroyed. 
All these feathers are said to have come from 
India last autumn. Mr. Newton observes that no 
country could supply 10,000 herons in a. single 
breeding season without nearly rooting out the 
stock. “Moreover, 15,000 humming-birds and up- 
ward were included in the sales, of which 740 
were of a single kind. As far as we know, none 
of these birds really diminish the stock of food 
available for man, so that in destroying them for 
mere show, we empty the world a solutely of a 
certain portion of its beauty and happiness, while 
the beauty is certainly by no means made up in 
the ornamentation of feminine toilets which is 
thus procured. In this age of fine moralities, 
does none really bestow a thought on the morality 
of such reckless spoliation of life as this? 


WE have not our choice to be rich or be poor, 
to be happy or unhappy, to be in health or in 
sickness ; but we have our choice to be worthy or 
worthless. No antagonist can kill our soul in us; 
that can perish only from its own suicide. 
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